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Mr. Yeats' New Book 

are a lot of fools to be killed and Mr. Yeats is an excellent 
slaughter-master, when he will but turn from ladies with 
excessive chevelure appearing in pearl-pale nuances. 

We have all been bewitched with the "glamour", and 
the glamour is still there in The Wind Among the Reeds 
for those who still want it. But the light in The Magi and 
The Peacock is a no less valuable light, and born of a no 
less powerful magic. The ragged hat in Biscay Bay is a 
sign of the poet's relationship to his brother Jack Yeats, and 
a far cry from the bridles of Findrinny. But, despite such 
occasional bits of realism, the tone of the new book is 
romantic. Mr. Yeats is a romanticist, symbolist, occultist, 
for better or worse, now and for always. That does not 
matter. What does matter is that he is the only one left 
who has sufficient intensity of temperament to turn these 
modes into art. 

Reveries Over Childhood and Youth, appearing in a uni- 
form Macmillan edition, is written in a clearer and harder 
prose than most of Mr. Yeats' earlier prose books. One 
might announce it here as an extended annotation or ap- 
pendix to some of his earlier poems. E. P. 

OTHER BOOKS OF VERSE 

A Marriage Cycle, by Alice Freeman Palmer. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 

I opened this book with some hesitation — would this 
strongly executive woman, whom so many thousands loved 
and honored, prove to have been indeed a poet? 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

I need not have feared. And her husband, the editor, 
need not have apologized for the "incompleteness and ragged- 
ness" of some of these poems. It is true that certain ones 
show, by their uncertain technique, that she was starting 
timidly in a new adventure. Even these, however, have sim- 
plicity and sincerity, qualities which rise to perfect art in a 
few lyrics. Indeed, it is astonishing that a woman of such 
intensively literary training should have cast off all literary 
impedimenta in writing her poems. 

The deepest beauty of a rich and noble nature — and, inci- 
dentally, the deepest beauty of marriage — are revealed in 
this Cycle, especially in poems like The Dress, Summer Rain, 
Myself, The Last Anniversary, and this fine lyric, Parting: 

Dear love, it was so hard to say 

Goodby today! 
You turned to go, yet going turned to stay, 
Till suddenly at last you went away. 

Then all at last I found my love unsaid, 

And bowed my head; 
And went in tears up to my lonely bed. 
Oh, would it be like this if you were dead? 

H. M 

London, One November, by Helen Mackay. Duffield & Co. 

Most of these poems are in free verse. Yet there is form 

in Miss Mackay's freedom. A House is full of feeling and 

must make its appeal wherever it is read. The death of the 

son of this house in the war has just been told in London. 

House, great house, how can you stay quiet like that, 

When your only son is killed? 

Why do you not cry out, cry out to London? 
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